Will the Real . . . 

I TS NOT surprising that S. Schoenbaum’s 
Shakespeare’s Lives was reviewed (Book World, 
Jan. 19) by Martin Gardner, another Stratford 
orthodox — they hold each other’s hands, unable to 
hold up their side of legitimate debate. 

Gardner follows the contours of Schoenbaum’s 
flat earth, pointing out how Baconians fell over the 
edge, with similar hope that those who support Ed- 
ward de Vere, the earl of Oxford, will drop out of 
sight. Gardner’s prize syllogism is that the Oxford- 
ians' mentor was named Looney; therefore they 
are. What other reply can Stratfordians provide 
when their man was demonstrably illiterate? There 
is no evidence that he penned anything except to 
autograph a few legal documents, letter by painful 
letter, yet still misspelling his own name. 

The case for Oxford’s authorship is long, detailed 
and cogent, but not nearly so as that against the 
bumpkin Schoenbaum and Gardner enshrine as 
their Shakespeare. They admit that hardly a scin- 
tilla of biographical data exists about their man. 
And why not? should have been their first question, 
but it is never asked, much less answered. 

So it is for lovers of the greatest English poet to 
ask that question. The best place to start is an ex- 
cruciatingly objective study that Schoenbaum la- 
beled “madness”: Charlton Ogbum’s The Mysterious 
William Shakespeare . The arguments therein con- 
vinced the likes of Bismarck, John Bright, Dickens, 
Disraeli, Palmerston, Freud, Henry James, Walt 
Whitman and Mark Twain. The last, no doubt, had 
particular empathy for non-Stratfordians because 
he wrote under a pen name himself. But of course 
he, like the others mentioned, was mad. 

THOMAS H. TAYLOR 
Washington 

IN A sidebar to Martin Gardner’s review of S. 
Schoenbaura’s Shakespeare’s Lives, Gardner notes 
the existence of certain acrostics in passages from 
the plays and asks whether these acrostics are ac- 
cidental or intentional 

By somewhat similar means, it can be shown that 
Shakespeare was one of the translators, or at least 
one of the editors, of the King James Version of the 
• Bible. The King James Version was published in 
1611. Shakespeare presumably worked on the 
translation in 1610 when he was 46 years old. In 
Psalm 46 of the King James Version, the 46th word 
from the beginning is “Shake”; the 46th word from 
the end is “spear.” What better way for Shake- 
speare to tell us that in his 46th year, he translated 
or edited, the 46th psalm? 

HERSHEL SHANKS 
Washington, D.C. 

Martin Gardner replies: 

Thomas H. Taylor pulled a fast one when he 
listed those nine names. The implication is that all 
nine persons agreed with Ogbum that Shake- 
speare’s plays were written by Edward de Vere. 
Actually, most of the nine, especially Mark Twain, 
were Baconians. It is typical of anti-Stratfordians, 
convinced that A wrote Shakespeare, to be not in 
the least troubled by the vast literature containing 
shrewdly argued “proofs” that the plays were writ- 
ten by B, C, D, E . . . I would enjoy being in a room 
listening to a conversation between Taylor and an 
equally ardent Baconian. 

Hershel Shanks brings up a classic piece of nu- 
merology. I first heard of it from “Dr. Matrix,” the 
world renowned numerologist, when I interviewed 
him more than 30 years ago for one of my mathe- 
matical games columns in Scientific American. 
Maybe P salm 46 was translated by Bacon, or de 
Vere, or Marlowe, or one of several dozen other 
men and women put forth by anti-Stratfordians as 
purloiners of poor Shakespeare’s good name. 


Conspiracies 

I N RECENT weeks Book World has published 
two subject-matter ignoramuses on the assas- 
sination of John F. Kennedy despite the avail- 


ability of authentic experts. It gave John G. Leyden 
a full page, more than it devotes to a major review, 
for an obvious exploitation and commercialization of 
the subject diguised as a review of the literature, 
untainted by consultation with such standard 
sources as “Books in Print” 

His quick-buck pseudo-scholarship, flawed in al- 
most every conceivable way, misleads your readers 
in representing that there are and have been only 
conspiracy-theory books, supporting or criticizing 
the Warren Report. 

Conspiracy is a matter of fact, not of theory. Be- 
ginning with the first book, the first of my “White- 
wash" series, all still available and unmentioned, 
there has never been a time when readers did not 
have access to non-theorizing books. 

Also unmentioned when he devotes so much 
space to obvious trash are Sylvia Meagher’s mag- 
nificent Accessories after the Fact and Howard Roff- 
man’s excellent Presumed Guilty, two of the earlier 
works, both entirely factual, with no conspiracy 
theorizing. 

If Leyden actually read the books about which he 
writes rather than paraphrasing the opinions of oth- 
ers, his judgment is childishly incompetent, as in 
describing Jim Moore’s Conspiracy of One as a 
“point-by-point” rebuttal of books critical of the 
Warren report. In fact it is a stupid, irrational ex- 
ploitation that rebuts nothing. 

Political assassinations are much too important in 
a representative society for their exploitation and 
commercialization, whether from the Oliver Stones 
or the Leydens or Moores and their ilk, to be 
treated with respect, especially when the works 
that do not theorize conspiracy and are entirely - 
factual are ignored. 

HAROLD WEISBERG 
Frederick 


AS A long-time student of the John F. Kennedy as- 
sassination, I was disappointed to see that John G. 
Leyden’s article “Behind the News: ‘JFK’ ” (Book 
World, Jan., 26) failed to mention Conspiracy by 
Anthony Summers. Conspiracy, published in 1980, 
is the most informative, balanced and probing book 
I have read on the assassination. This study of our 
generation's most memorable event reviews the 
strengths and flaws of the Warren Committee and 
House Assassination Committee reports, and 
presents a convincing theory for the motive and the 
method of the president's murder. It should have 
been at the top of Leyden's list, and this book is 
must reading for any serious student of the Ken- 
•nedy killing. 

WILLIAM G. CAUSEY 
Washington 


John G. Leyden replies: 

As I pointed out in my article, hundreds of books 
have been published about the Kennedy assassina- 
tion so choices had to be made. I focused on those 
books that were easy to find. Harold Weisberg’s 
Whitewash'Nzs omitted because it is difficult to find 
and even more difficult to read. 

I find Anthony Summer’s Conspiracy confusing in 
many ways, although it is a very popular book. The 
author seemed to accept basic Warren Commission 
findings, but then drew his own conclusions. For 
example, he concedes that Oswald owned the rifle 
used to kill the president and brought it to work on 
the day erf the assassination, but says that doesn’t 
mean Oswald fired the fatal shots. Maybe not, but 
don’t blame some of us for being suspicious. 


Book World welcomes letters from its readers. Letters 
must he typed. They should be signed and include the 
writer’s address and daytime telephone number. Be- 
cause of space limitations, those selected for publi- 
cation are subject to abridgment Address letters to 
Book World, The Washington Post ; Washington, 
D.C2007L 


